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United States, previous to the recent increases in these 
expenditures, spent, on army, navy, pensions, and in- 
terest on war debt over 70 per cent of its income. What 
will be the ratio when our appropriations are completed 
and the new scale of revenues adopted, cannot well be 
said, but there is little indication at present that it will 
be less than it has, been. There is practical certainty 
that it will not descend to anything like Japan's rela- 
tively modest outlay. 



From the figures alone some justification may be 
found for Japanese fears that this country is preparing 
to dominate the Pacific, that we may be "looking for 
trouble" ; but it is difficult to see anything save amusing 
panic in our fears for Japan's future conduct. Japan 
is not bankrupt, but evidence is sufficient that she is 
taxed practically to the limit, and that not within the 
next decade at least will she even attempt materially to 
exceed her present program. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 



A Mexican Who is this General Carranza — is he 

View of a fl re . ea ter, a pussy-footer, or the 

Carranza. Thomas Jefferson of Mexico? If we 

really knew about him, we could tell better whether to 
extend him the hand of friendship or to buy a six- 
shooter. Reports from the border, at least partially in- 
spired by the prejudice of interventionists, have pictured 
him anything but favorably. A view from the inside 
of Mexico of what he is and what he has been doing has 
heretofore been lacking, but is now adequately supplied 
by a statement issued by the American Union Against 
Militarism, through whose efforts was brought about the 
recent "informal" conference between Morefield Storey, 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Paul U. Kellogg, and three 
equally representative Mexican gentlemen in Washing- 
ton. The result has been encouraging. We know Gen- 
eral Carranza better now, and — inevitably — find our 
sympathy for his long-suffering nation growing appre- 
ciably stronger. 

Dr. Atl, of the Mexico City Accion Mondial; Senor 
Luis Manuel Rojas, director of the Mexican National 
Library, and Modesto C. Eolland, of Yucation, had 
many interesting things to tell. We learned that First 
Chief Carranza has been far busier than we thought 
in restoring the Mexico of which he is at present trustee 
to the status of a stable government. Indians have re- 
ceived their lands back again; equitable tax systems 
have been initiated; laws controlling the evil of great 
estates have been enforced in twelve States and one 
territory already. "One of the first steps of the revolu- 
tion was the restoration of the free municipality," lost 
under the former dictatorship. Intelligent labor laws 
have been passed in the majority of the States — laws 
that are far better than those in several of our own 
States. Liquor laws have been enforced, with encour- 
aging results. The army is being reorganized, that it 
may never be again the instrument of political rivalries 
and tyrannies. 

Ignorance is Mexico's greatest enemy. Read, then, 
the remarkable conquests that have been won over that 
foe: 



"In each State there has developed an intense rivalry 
among the revolutionary chiefs to see who can organize 
the greatest number of schools. Those chiefs who are 
intelligent and instructed press on the schools through 
conviction, and those less instructed do it because the 
idea has been popularized that the school will save the 
country. The First Chief has sent to this country about 
500 teachers to study modern pedagogy and school ad- 
ministration. Today there are in Mexico twenty times 
as many schools as in the last epoch of General Diaz. 
These schools were established during the worst periods 
of the armed conflict. The economic condition of the 
teachers has been notably improved. The world does 
not know about all this, because periodicals say nothing 
when a thousand schools are inaugurated, but if a bandit 
assaults a train the press declares that the country is in 
anarchy." 

It has been authoritatively declared that First Chief 
Carranza has refused many loans from foreign nations 
interested in "concessions." He has learned by bitter 
experience to regard with suspicion offers of "help." 
Charity to Mexico has usually had several strings at- 
tached to it, by which the country has often found itself 
bound hand and foot. Witness this statement of the 
Mexican conferees: 

"The great American interests have obtained posses- 
sion of forty-three per cent of the wealth of Mexico, and 
they are the most active propagandists of intervention 
to prevent the triumph of the hopes and plans of the 
Mexican revolution." 

When we look for Mexico's gratitude, let us remem- 
ber such statements. Meanwhile, in the process of "get- 
ting acquainted," let us read what the Mexicans them- 
selves have to say of Carranza, the man, and his task : 

"In this great reconstructive movement, Carranza 
represents the largest effort toward the realization of 
popular ideals and toward the practical solution of the 
problem of Mexico. Carranza has succeeded during the 
revolutionary period, in unifying the popular confi- 
dence in his personality, and has slowly become the ef- 
fective center of national efforts. 

"The American people naturally desire that the Mex- 
ican social reconstruction shall complete itself rapidly. 
But it should not escape their comprehension that the 
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solution of the complicated problems of Mexico cannot 
be attained through simple desire nor from the outside. 
The phenomena manifested in Mexico are in obedience 
to social laws whose action cannot be hurried." 



A Concrete From letters received from Japan we 

Opportunity are °^ * ne opinion that the campaign 

carried on with such bitterness by the 
anti-Japanese influences in America, particularly by the 
Hearst papers, is bearing its natural fruit. These anti- 
Japanese statements appear, of course, in the papers of 
Japan, especially in the jingo press there. They are 
naturally featured and as naturally misunderstood as 
representative of important American opinion. There 
is a great need for a translation and publicity bureau 
under the joint management of the Japanese Peace So- 
ciety and the American Peace Society of Japan for the 
purpose of correcting misinformation concerning us in 
that land. The American Peace Society of Japan could 
carry on its share of the work if only it were possible 
to raise $600 a year. To carry out their plans is wholly 
dependent upon their getting that sum. The need is 
very real and the opportunity is at hand. Any of our 
members interested in investing in such an enterprise 
can receive further information by communicating di- 
rectly with this office. 



"Educational" 
Conscription. 



The true text of an educational sys- 
tem is, Are the graduates more law- 
abiding, efficient, and happy in a pro- 
ductive service than non-graduates? To the man who 
pleads for the necessity of military training in our pub- 
lic schools, we will respectfully ask, Are the soldiers, the 
thoroughly drilled and professional soldiers, any more 
law-abiding, efficient, and happy in a productive service 
than men who have never received military training? 



An N. E. A. After recording its conviction that 

Straddle. the true policy to be followed by the 

public schools is to keep themselves 
free from sectarian interference, partisan politics, and 
disputed public policies, and that they retain unim- 
paired their power to serve the whole people, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation submitted to the association, as part of its plat- 
form for the coming year, the following : 

"While it recognizes that the community or the State 
may introduce such elements of military training into 
the schools, as may seem wise and prudent, yet it be- 
lieves that such training should be strictly educational 
in its aim and organization." 

For an illustration of a- more inane and cowardly 
straddle upon a great public question, it would be neces- 
sary to search through the Anthology of Squinting Con- 
structions a very long time. 



The Horrors 
of Peace. 

as follows: 



Under such headings as "Army 
Peeved by Signs of Peace," and dated 
El Paso, July 4, we read in the papers 



"It was a dull Fourth for the soldiers. . . . 
The army frankly wants war — and it showed it today. 
The army, regulars and militia, are aching to be sent 
across the border into war. They grouch and kick about 
merely doing guard duty on this side of the line. They 
want to be killing, with the excitement of killing. . . . 
The news that Carranza's note had reached Washington, 
and was pacific in tone, threw gloom over the soldiers, 
but they couldn't do anything about it." 

Comment here seems unnecessary. Anyhow) we know 
no language quite adequate to describe our sentiments. 



Every State department or foreign 
A Next Step. office has scores of pecuniary claims 
involving large sums of money, many 
of them of long standing, constituting a source of pe- 
rennial friction and the stuff of which wars are made. 
Dr. Edwin M. Borchard does us a real service by urging 
the formation of an international court for the adjudi- 
cation of such pecuniary claims. In the Central Amer- 
ican Court of Justice it is now possible for an indi- 
vidual to bring a claim against a foreign government — 
indeed, one such claim has already been heard and de- 
cided in that court. Dr. Borchard is quite correct in 
his statement that one great step toward the promotion 
of international peace is "to narrow the arena of po- 
litical conflict and widen the field for the judicial solu- 
tion of disputes." A court for the adjudication of these 
outstanding pecuniary claims would be a rational and 
hopeful step toward the creation of that International 
Court of Justice which stands forth as the one great 
American ideal. 



"We must respect the sovereignty of Mexico. I say 
this for the benefit of those who wish to butt in. Mex- 
ico feels we do not wish to help her, but to possess her. 
This is due to the manner in which some have tried to 
exploit her possessions. I will not help these men." — 
Woodrow Wilson, Detroit, July 10, 1916. Such state- 
ments are very dangerous, we suspect, to the hopes of 
the Eepublican party. 



The world is divided into two distinct classes, one 
consisting of those opposed to war as a means of settling 
international disputes, and another made up of those 
who can conceive of no other way of settling interna- 
tional disputes than by war. We may call the former 
paxyderms and the latter militarycoddles. Are you a 
paxyderm or a military coddle ? 



